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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Psychologie du Raisonnement. By Eugenio Rignano, Directeur de la 
Revue Internationale " Scientia." Bibliotheque de Philosophic Contem- 
poraine. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. — pp. xi, 544. 

The scope of this book is broader than the title suggests. The author 
finds that in order to deal analytically with this supremely complex mode 
of the mental life it is necessary to have viewed in passing every mode of 
intermediate complexity, all the way down to the ultimate mental elements. 
The book is therefore a system of psychology. Again, besides describing 
reason, the author also classifies and evaluates its types. This leads him 
incidentally to support Comte's positivistic condemnation of metaphysical 
speculation ; to dip into logic, and the philosophy of mathematics ; and to 
discuss both the pathology and the development of the intellectual powers. 

The elements of mind are 'affective'. Mind, in other words, is essen- 
tially teleological, rather than mechanical. It exhibits those general char- 
acteristics of finalism which distinguish the organic world : memory or 
' specific accumulation ' ; choice, or the openness of alternative paths to a 
determinate end-result ; and self-conservation, or the fundamental tendency 
of each individual to retain or return to its own proper physiological 
state. The ' tendances affectives ' bear the burden of explanation throughout 
the book. These are defined as organic tendencies, expressing themselves 
in non-mechanized movements, and felt subjectively as desires, appetites 
or needs (pp. 1-2). It is the dominance of one of these affective ten- 
dencies, for example, that determines the unity of consciousness. The so- 
called unconscious is made up of complete sensory processes whose asso- 
ciated affective tendency is inhibited (p. 73) . Attention is a state of 
suspense, due to the antagonism between a driving and a hindering affec- 
tive tendency (p. 49). Similarly, vividness, as distinguished from quality 
and intensity, is a function of the quantity of nervous energy consumed, 
which, in turn, is traceable to the operation of an affective tendency 
(P. 87). 

Reasoning itself is distinguished from the mere succession of ideas by 
the persistence of an affective tendency, with its three-fold function of 
excluding, " evoking " and choosing. This accounts for the resourceful- 
ness and unity of thought. Its logical quality, on the other hand, is safe- 
guarded by the presence of attention in the above sense; by the presence, 
that is, of a secondary affective tendency, which acts as a retarding and 
corrective agency. The primary tendency, if left to itself, would leap 
impetuously to its end, would forget integral parts of the lesson of ex- 
perience, and would attribute to certain experiences ideas really derived 
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from others. The secondary tendency, in other words, is the protagonist 
of the disagreeable facts, and it is especially needed in reasoning where 
the facts are not present to speak for themselves (pp. 131-133). The com- 
parative absence of this secondary factor marks the reasoning of animals, 
which is intuitive and concrete, rather than reflective and abstract (p. 143). 
Concepts arise from affective grouping; that is-, from the common capacity 
which objects otherwise different have for satisfying a given tendency 
(p. 151). Rational classification, in other words, is essentially teleological. 
Concepts being formed, they are then represented as schematized, and the 
operations of reasoning are thus simplified and rendered capable of wide 
extension (p. 194). They constitute an imaginative anticipation of the 
lessons of experience. 

The author finds confirmation of his general account of reasoning in an 
examination of mathematical reasoning ; and gives a detailed discussion of 
the psychology of symbolism, traced through the four phases, ' direct ', ' in- 
direct ', ' condensation ' andi ' inversion '. Mathematical reasoning does not 
differ from other reasoning except in the degree of its abstractness, the 
multiplication of specialized symbols, and the prolonged and sustained 
effort which it requires. Like other reasoning, it discovers new facts or 
new relations among phenomena by thinking things in new juxtapositions 
and combinations (p. 282). Logistic, on the other hand, is a mere cata- 
loguing of the products of other sciences, and can at best attain to the 
role of an "international steno-ideographic system of transcription" 
(P. 281). 

With the genuinely creative reasoning which culminates in mathematics, 
the author contrasts what he calls ' intentional reasoning' ; that is, reasoning 
whose results are determined in advance by desire (p. 285). Both 'dia- 
lectical ' reasoning and metaphysical reasoning are, according to our author, 
essentially of this type. The syllogism is a contrivance through which by 
singling out an attribute (the middle term) we can place an object in the 
class where we want it (p. 289). Metaphysics is an attempt to conceive 
the world as a whole as we want it (p. 311). 

Types of mentality are classified as ' intuitive ' and ' logical ', ' romantic ' 
and 'classic', 'bold' and 'timid', 'imaginative' and 'erudite', 'visual' 
and ' auditory ', ' constructive ' or positivistic and ' intentional ' or meta- 
physical. 

Much space is devoted to the pathology of reasoning. The peculiarity 
of dreams is attributed to their non-affective character; their evanescence 
and incoherence being due to the absence of a primary affective tendency, 
and their illogicality being due to the absence of the secondary or corrective 
tendency. The presence of a strong primary tendency without the se- 
condary tendency accounts for the combination of coherence and illogi- 
cality in one type of insanity— the 'mono-affective' type (p. 443). The 
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defect here is a lack of equilibrium. Mania and dementia, on the other 
hand, are conditions of incoherence due to the weakness or absence of 
affective tendencies altogether. 

In the concluding discussion of conscious and unconscious reasoning the 
author argues for the interesting thesis that consciousness, instead of being 
an intrinsic character of psychic states, is a relation in which one psychic 
state or group stands to another, as in somnambulism (pp. 507-508). 

The book is well documented and abounds in illustrations and applica- 
tions. Its style is involved and awkward, but its thought is clear — possibly 
at times too clear, in the sense of over-simplifying topics such as ' truth ' 
and ' logicality '. The plan and scope of the book give it very genuine value. 
It is a straightforward attempt to deal descriptively with the ' higher 
processes ' of the mind. It undertakes to find descriptive equivalents of 
the honorific and critical categories which have been traditionally em- 
ployed in this field. Especially interesting is the attempt to bring to- 
gether, in such commensurable descriptive terms, the standards of the 
logician and the standards of the psychiatrist — on the general assumption 
that bad reasoning is bad) reasoning, whatever the territory in which it 
occurs. Another undoubted merit is the author's recognition of the inti- 
mate relation between the intellectual and the motor-affective sides of mind, 
and his courageous attack upon the consequent difficulties. Finally, the 
book has the value of a sustained and consistent defense of a general 
philosophical position. It is a straightforward and clear-cut positivism, 
brought up to date and armed with the most modern weapons. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Anhang su Kuno Fischers Geschichte der neueren Philosophic. 3. Band. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Leben, Werke, und Lehre. Von Dr. W. 

Kabitz, a. o. Professor an der Universitat Munster. Heidelberg, Carl 

Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1920. — pp. 709-780. 

This is a separately published appendix to that part of Kuno Fischer's 
well-known volume on Leibniz which deals with the celebrated German 
philosopher's life and works. The author, Professor Kabitz, is favorably 
known through his book, Die Philosophic des jungen Leibnis, which ap- 
peared in 1909, and which was discussed in the pages of this Review. The 
Appendix contains biographical, historical and bibliographical material, 
notes and comments, supplementing and correcting Fischer's text, and is 
an example of the patient industry of German scholarship. It has become 
the fashion to decry the Teutonic Griindlichkeit ; but, after all, any work 
that is worth doing is worth doing well. True, it is not a matter of great 
moment to us whether or not Leibniz followed Boineburg to Mayence in 
the spring of 1677, or later ; and yet if it has been stated that he did— and 
he did not— there is no reason why the error should not be corrected. 



